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Aut. XIV. — On the Indian Embassy to Augustus. By Osmond 
1)k Bkauvoir Phiaci.x, Esq. 

[Head 19lh Xovemler, 185!).] 

Nicoi.Aus Damascenes, in a fragment preserved by Strabo,' relates 
" that at Antioch Epidaphnc, bo fell in with threo Indian am- 
bassadors, then on their way to tho court of Augustus. They 
were, as their letter showed, the survivors of a larger embassy, but to 
the others tho length of tho journey principally had proved fatal.* 
Their letter was written on parchment (or/jOc/m )* and in tho namo 
of Porus, and in Grcok. It set forth that Porus, though Lord over 
COO kings, much valued the friendship of, and was ready to open his 
dominions to, Ciesar, and to assist him on all just and lawful occasions. 9 
Tho presents they brought with them were in tho charge of eight 
well-anointed slaves, naked all but their girdles, and consisted of a 
youth whoso arms had boon amputated at tho shoulders, in childhood, 
a sort of Hermes, somo largo vipers, a snako ten cubits long, a river 
tortoiso of four cubits, and a partridgo somowhat larger than a 
Yulture. With tho ambassadors was that Indian, who burned himself 
at Athons, not to cscapo from present ills, but because hitherto suc- 
cessful in cvory tiling ho had undertaken ; he now feared, lest any 
longer life should bring him misery and disappointment, and so 

i ' Gcograph. India. 1. xv. c. 73, also Daiuasccui, Frag. 01 ; Frag/IIist. Ortcc. 
iii. v. 410. p. Didot. 

* 'Owe «k fiiv n;c e»riffroXi|c irXtiouc OijXouerffni, live touv ^fjoi, touj o'aXXouc 
ujro jtt;Knu£ ruiv 6Smv 5ia$0api}v(ti to nXtov. Ut supra. 

• Was parchment or somo prepared skin used for writing on by tlic ancient 
Hindus? All tlio MS. I have seen (from Hirmsili) wero on palm leaves. And 
tlicro is a passage in Ilioucn Tinning which would indicate that the leaf of the 
TAIas was used in his time for that piirpose. " Lcs fcuillcs (tes Tula (Uorassus 
flnbclliforinis) sont longucs. largcs, ct d'unc coiileur Itiisaiite. Dans tous les Roy- 
uumcB do l'Indo il n'y a ncrsonuc qui n'en rccueilli! pour ecriro, iii. v., U8 p. 

• 1 K«f troe/ioc uij tiioSov re irapi\w, oiri) /3ov\trat, Kill (jVfiiroaTTUV iau 
KnXoic »x e1, Ut supra. 
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smiling, naked and perfumed, he leaped into tho burning pile. On 
his tomb was placed this inscription : — 

" Here lies Zarmanochcgas, of Bargosa, who according to tho 
ancestral custom of tho Hindus gavo himself immortality." 4 ' 

In this narrative, the king of kings, Porus, the Greek letter, tho 
beggarly presents better suited to a juggler's booth than to the court 
of a great sovereign, strike us with surprise ; and wo ask whether an 
Indian, or what purported to bo an Indian Embassy, and such an 
embassy as described by Damascenus, ever presented itself to Au- 
gustus, and by whom, and from what part of India it could havo 
been sent? 

To this Indian Embassy, Horace, 5 a cotonipoiary, in more than 
one ode, exultingly and with some little exaggeration alludes ; and to 
it Strabo, almost a coteinpornry, again refers ;° whero in opening his 
account of India, ho laments tho scantiness of his materials, that so 
few Greeks, and those but ignorant traders, and incapable of any 
just observation, had reached the Ganges, and that from India but 
one embassy to Augustus from one place and from one king Pandion 
or Poms had visited Europe Of later writers who mention it, 
Florus (a.d. 110, 17) states "that the ambassadors were four ycurs 
on the road, and that their presents were of elephants, pearls, and 
precious stones."' Suetonius (a,d. 120, 30) attributes it to the fame 
of Augustus' moderation and virtiles, which allured Indians and Scy- 
thians to seek his alliauco and that of tho llomnn People." l)io 

1 '/tapfiavi>x>iy a S Ii'^of ovo Hiinyocnc Kara ra narpitt ivdutv iOi) Utvrov) 
a.ToOnrnridns Kiirai, 

5 Carmen Scculare 55, C (written nlout 17 u.c.) j Ode. 14, L. iv. (1,1 n.c), and 
Odo 12, h. i. (22 u.c. nccording to Donlley, 10 n.c. according to^Donatus); here lio 
sneaks of "Subjectos . . . Scrca et Iuilos." 

6 Vt supra I, c. Km vi rvv <'< ii' Aiyunrtov ir\coi'r<£ f/nnijuvoi Tip N<iX'|> Kai Tip 
Apafittp Ko\nij> /«xpi njc ]i>£i«;»c, oxufioi /ki>khi iripmXivKuoi /uxi'i row Vayyov, 
Kai iiitoi S'ltiurat k'fli ovtiv npog \oropiav twv roitwv XP'/ ff, /<eli kukuOiv $ 
nd'tVec tottov nal nnp' Ivog jSnoiXtwf llavcwt'o^ nut a\\ov (kut' «XXoi>i' 
Groskurd) Ylupoi 1 , >ikiv iig Katoapa tov HtfiaoTov vwpa Kai irpiofitia Kai i'i 
K-araKavoaQ tavrov A0i/i'h<ti cro^iVri/e Ii'tue, KiiQtnrtp 6 KuXnroc AXtliaycptp rnv 
tcuivti\v 9i«v <>ti£<i?<(/ii>'oc. I linvo tnlten trpiofiiia us Trpur/iiia, anil I thiul< 
the sense requires it. Tlic otlier two editions I havo consulted givo itpiafiua, 
which their Latin versions render "logntio." 

' Hist, ltoin. \\. c. 12, ml enlccin "Indi euni gcnmita et niargaiilis elo- 
] linntcs (jnorjuo inter muneia trnhentes nihil ningis quam longiiiquitatum via: im- 
jmtabant qiiam qiiudrieiniio iniplcvcrant.'' 

s Augustus 21 c. " Qua rirf litis modcr.itionisquc fania, Indos etinm ac Scjthas 
r.uditu modo cognitos pellexit ad nmicitinm suam iiojinliqttc Roman! ultro i>ev 
Irgatos iicti'inlain," 
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Cassius (a.m. 104) speaks of it lit length ; lio tells, "tliat at Santos 
(n.c. '20) many embassies canio (o Augustus, and that tho Indians, 
having before proclaimed, then and there concluded a treaty of alliance 
with hint ;° that among their gifts were tigers, now seen for the first time 
by Romans and oven Greeks, and a youth without arms, like a statue of 
Hermes, but as export with his feet as other people with their hands, 
for with them ho could bend a bow, throw a javelin, and play the 
trumpet." Dio then goes on to say " that ono of tho Indians, 
Zarmanos, whether becauso ho was of the Sophists and therefore out 
of emulation, or whether becauso ho was old and it was the custom 
of his country, or whether us a show for Augustus and the Athenians, 
for ho had gone to Athens, expressed his resolution of putting an end 
to his existence. And having been first initiated in tho mysteries of 
tho two Gods 10 held out of their due course for tho initiation of Au- 
gustus, ho afterwards threw himself into tho burning pile." Hierony- 
iniis (a i). 380) in his translation of the Canon Chronicon of Eusobius" 



Hist. Rom. Ij. !), 58 p. ii., Uekkor A. V. 734, B. C. IB. Augustus being lliou 
in Sanies ll(i/J7riiXX(/i oil n-(>K7/}ii«i wpoQ avTov wpticovro, Knl oi Ii'toi jrpOKi/pu- 
KCiiirir/Ki'oi 7r|iciriji"r </>iXp«i'roi*e temiBuvTn, cuipu ir«;n|/«i'nc nXXn ri ku\ Tiypnc, 
jrfMrov rore rou; I'tit/inioiCi >»o/ii£w c'ort Kill roic KXXhoiV, o£0iio«i', Kai ri ireti 
impuKiop o« «wii cii/kji', oiouc roue 'Up/tat upio/tiv, ttiuiKaW K«i /uproi rntrourur 
ov (Keii'o «t navra roic nooiv ore Kai \tpaiv t,\pnro, toXov re nuroic efirtift K«i 
piXi) i/0ui Kai (o«Xtti?(I'. . . . tic i'oiiwrwi' FviW '/.rip/invor. . . . lire Kai 
<c imMKtv rou tit Avynarnv kiii ron< AOiji'niwi' (koi yap tKtiat nXOti') «-o- 
Oavtiv iOi\>)(tttQ i/iui/Oi) re r« rou' Oeoii', ro)c iiuorMniwi' Kaiirtp ovk tp Tut 
KtiOqKovrt i;aipt;>,'t;i£ 0affi, cut rov Avyvorov Kai avrov /M/iuimeiw ytro/mw, 
Knl jrupi invrov £wit« fgicWf i'. 

ln Suetonius, without going into detail, casually confirms this initiation of 
Augustus at Alliens " Nuinqiio Atlicnis initiatus, &c.," Aug. c. 03. But allowing 
tliut Aii'uistus' was initiated lit Athens at this time, it docs not follow that this 
Hindu was initiated with him, though such an initiation would bo no impossible 
proceeding in a Uuddhist priest. 

11 I have not cited Ensebius, becauso in Mains' and Zohrab's edition of his 
Canon Chronicon, founded on an old Armenian version, there is no allusion what- 
ever to our embassy. I observe also that Scaligcr's edition makes the same double 
and confused mention of it, and in the very sanio words that docs George the S-'ynccH's 
Clirouograpliiii, from which Sealiger large 1 )- borrowed. Knowing then how Scalig-r 
made up his edition of the Canon Chron. I suspect that even supposing a notice 
of our embassy in tho original work, and this is doubtful (Mains' Prof, xviii), sueh a 
notice could not well have existed in the shape in which it now appears, tieorgiu 
then, and Scaliger'n Ciinon Chronicon under the IRflth Olynip. state, rore «r«i 
jrni'roii' o roJi' le.'wi' liaatXtvs tniKiipVKivaaro <^iXoc Auyturou yvtaOai (kii 
<"7'/""X''c) '' ,cn K nin " ljnc ' £ t0 l ' in l'lJth 01. they tell of the death of Antho-iy 
and tho capture of I.cpidiis, and how Augustus then became sole emperor, and 
how the Alexandrians compute theycatsof Augustus, and then add Uavtmv <> ro;i- 
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just notices an Indian Embassy to Augustus,' 3 but plaoos it in tlio 
third year of the 188th Olympiad, or B.C. 2C. And Orosius, a nativo 
of Tarragona (early part of the 5th century) relates, 13 "that an Indian 
and a Scythian Embassy traversed tho wholo world, and found Caesar 
at Tarragona, in Spain ;" and with somo rhetorical flourish, ho then 
goes on to observe, "that just sis in Babylon Alexander received 
deputations from Spain and tlio Gauls, so now Augustus in tho furthest 
west was approached with gifts' by suppliant Indian and Scythian 
Ambassadors." From theso authorities, I think wo may safely con- 
clude, that an Indian Embassy, or what purported to bo an Indian 
Embassy, was received by Augustus. 

But in re-examining our authorities, wo cannot but obsorvo that : 
— while the majority of thorn arc applicablo to, or certainly not irre- 
concilable with, tho ombassy of Danmsconus which reached Augustus 
at Samos, 20 B.C. ; St. Jerome alludes to an embassy which ho refers 
to tho year 2G B.C., anil which Orosius brings to Tarragona, whither 
Augustus had gone 27 B.C., and where ho was detained till 2*1 n.c. by 
the Cantiibrian war. Ilenco a dillicnlty, which Casauhon and others 
have endeavoured to remove by assuming two Indian Embassies ; tho 
one at Tarragona to treat of peace, the other at Samos to ratify tho 
peace agreed upon. But not to mention that this preliminary embassy 
is unknown to the earlier writers," who all so exult in the so-called 
second embassy that they scarcely would havo failod to notice tho first ; 
I would observe, First, thatuo author whatever speaks of two Indian 
Embassies. And, secondly, I would refer to tlio ambassadorial lettor 
of which Damascenus has preserved tho contents ; for thero wo find 
no mention of a previous contract or agreement between the two 
sovereigns, but , simply an offer on the part of the Hindu prince to 

IrcSwi' /3<i<x\<uc tfi^oc Avyvarov nal itu/i/«t\'oc jr(>«T|3{ti£rflt. Goorg. Syncclliis 
nvxiuit. Hist. Nlebuhr. f>88, 0, il). 

'- Indi ab Augusto nmicilinm postularunt, 1118th Olyin. Migno cJ. 

l:t Intcrca Ciosarem apud Turracouem citcrioris llispanitc urbem legati Indonnii 
ct Seytharuin toto orbe trnnsmisso tniidoin ibi iiivciicrunt, ultra quod qutorero noil 
possent, rcfudcruiitquo in Cwenrcin Alcxumlri Mngni gloriniu; quern sicut llispnno- 
rum Gnllorumquc legatio in medio Oiicute npud Habyloiiem contoniplatioiie pacis 
ndiit, ita bunc npud Hispniiium in Occidentis ultimo supplox cum gcntilitio niunoro 
oous Indus ct Scyllia borcus oravit." Orosius. Hist. vi. c. xii. 

H I don't overlook tlio jrpoKiipuKtuiraf/eiw 7rpor<|ioi' <pt\tav rore tairtiaavro of 
Dio Cassius, nor the nriKtjpvKivoaro of Georgius. But with regard to the first, 
is it, looking nt tho context, possible to conceive that thoso vpoKiipvuivaaittvoi 
were other than those who rnn tairnaavro, mid who were at Antioch 22 n.c. mid 
who then probably gave notice of their mission by herald ? With regard to the 
second, I have but to observe that tho intKtipvKH'oaro belongs to the IDOthOlymp. 
or 20 B.C., and cannot consequently refer to a previous ombassy. 
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opon his country to the subjects and citizens of Itomo in tho person ot 
Cassnr. Surely, then, than this embroglio of embassies which come to suo 
for poaco whero war was impossible, it is more natural to supposo that 
Joromc, a careless writer," misdated his embassy j and that Orosius, 
a friend and pupil of Jerome," 1 finding that the dato in Jerome tallied 
with Cwsar's expedition to Spain, seized tho opportunity both of illus- 
trating his native town and instituting a comparison between Augus- 
tus and Alexander the Groat. I think we may rest content with ono 
embassy. 

But ia Dainascenus' account of this embassy a trustworthy, and 
faithful account? In transcribing, Strabo to somo extent confirms it 
by stating that tho Hermes ho himself had seen (oi> kuI y/irui alo/inv); 
and in another placo, while ho rather attributes our embassy to a 
Paudion thau a Porus, ho connects it with tho Indian who burned hiiu- 
self at Athens." Plutarch (a.i>. 100, 10) in noticing the sclf-cronia- 
tion of Calanus, Alexander's Gyinnosophist, adds that many years 
afterwards at Athens, another Indian in tho suite of Augustus simi- 
larly put an end to his life, and that his monument is still known as 
the Indian's tomb. 18 Horace, Floras, and Suetonius, give indeed 
another character and other objects to the embassy, but write too 
loosely to bo authorities for any fact not rcconcilcablo with the narra- 
tive of Dainascenus. With that narrativo Dio Cassius, too, in tho 
main agrees ; but as he specifies tigers, a truly royal gift, and unknown 
to Dainascenus, as among the Indian presents, ho gives us an oppor- 
tunity of testing his and Dainascenus' accuracy. For lie alii rms that 
tho tigers of tho embassy were the first ever seen by Romans. 
Now Suetonius mentions it as a trait of Augustus, that ho was over so 
ready to gratify tho people with the sight of raro or otherwise rc- 
markablo animals, that he would exhibit them, " extra ordincm," out 
of duo course and on ordinary days, and that in this way lie exhibited 
a tiger on tho stage 18 And Pliuy states that "a tamo tiger" (and 

: ls " Propter fcBt'iiiiiliunem quant ipso, in Chronic! procfationc fatotur." Maiua, 
Can. Cliron. I'ricf. xix. 

'» Smith's Diet, of Circel; and Koin. Ih'og. Art. Oiosius. 
>' Vid. supra, note 0. 

18 Touro jtoXXok; triaiv varipov <i\.\oc Ii'OOfi tv AWijvoij Katoapi ovvuv 
iKOniviv k«i iiiKi'urnt /tixp' vuv to /tvinutov \vcov KaXovfUvov. Alcxandri vita. 

vitto iii. 1200 p. 

19 Solcbat ctinm citra spcctaculorum dies, si qunndo quid novitatum digmunquo 
cognitu advectum csset, id extra ordincm quolibct loco publicaro : ut rhiiiocerotcm 
apud septa, tigrim in scona, nnguom quimningintn, cubitorum pro Comitio." 
Augustus 43 c. 
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other than tame timers our ambassadors would scarcely carry about 
with them) " was shown in Rome for the first time at tho consecration 
of the Theatre of Marccllus (tho in scena of Suetonius) in the Nones 
of JIa}' and during the consulships of Q. Tubero and Fabius Maximus,*" 
or in (he j'ear 11 ji.c. i.e. nine years after tho date of our embassy, 
hardly, therefore, a tiger presented by it. The evidence- of Dio Cassius 
on this point is then, to say tho least of it, unsupported, and wo sec 
no reason to believe that tigors were among tho Indian gifts. Wo thus 
find the account of Pumnsccnus continued in several particulars, and 
in none satisfactorily impugned. We accept the Indian Sophist, wo 
accept the Hermes, we accept the beggarly presents, and becauso wo 
accept so much we accept also the Greek letter, and the Pandyan or 
1'iirii, king of kings ; for wo believe, as Straho also evidently believed, 
that what Panmseenus wrote, ho wrote from his own knowledge. 
Hut how then explain what is so at variance with our established 
notions ? 

I/asscn" in that great Kneyelopajdia of Hindu literature, tho " Iu- 
disohc Allerthuinsluinde," evidently struck by tho good faith of Da- 
niasccnus' narrative, has endeavoured to smooth down the diilicultics 
attached to it. The COO subject kings he sets down to evident exag- 
geration, but he thinks that the Porusof tho embassy was the l'aurava 
Prince, who at the beginning of our sera, on tho death of Kadphiscs II, 
founded an independent kingdom in the Western Punjab, and who as 
n serpent-worshipper would look upon tho sacred rcptilo as a fit 
offering to a brother sovereign. He accounts: for the presents by sag- 
•'ostin'', that the more valuable of them the ambassadors had sold on 
the road: and for the Greek letter, by supposing that it was obtained 
from some Greek scribo, and substituted for the royal credentials.* 3 
This explanation, however ingenious, is scarcely satisfactory. For, 
1st. If our ambassadors procured a Greek version of the royal 
loiter, then, as Damasccnus expressly states that their letter was in 



'-'* Augustas Q. 'i'uberoiic, I'aulo Maximo ooss. iv. Kuans Mains Thoalio 
Mum-Hi dedienliono tigrini primus omnium lloimuostcndt in envoft iimnsacfacluiii: 
Dims vero Claudius sinml (juhIiioi'. l'lin. Hist. Nut. viii. 2.">. 

'•' Indisehu Allcrthunisliiindc r>(), (>0 p. iii, 

" Surely the ttrcclt legendson Indian coins, where tlie sovereign's naino, which 
could not have been copied from any existing die, is found with its proper in- 
llexioiip, as c. g. on the coins of A;:cs 50 n.c. UASIAKM7, IIA£IAl£i)N MJil'AAoT 
A7.oV (Wilson's A liana Antiijna M25), would indicate that in tho N.W. provinces 
of India the Urcolc language was not utterly forgotten : and if wc could believe 
that our embassy came from the Punjab, wo would talio it for granted that its 
Greek letter was composed there. 
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Greek, it follows that tlicy must liavo suppressed the original letter ami 
substituted for it what may or may not liavo been a translation, i.e.) 
wo must suppose tlicm guilty of the gravest crime which can be laid 
to tlio chargo of ambassadors, the falsification of their credentials. 

2dly. Allowing our Poms to have been a serpent-worshipper, was 
ho tlicroforo likely to approach an unknown ally with one of his pet 
gods, and such a god ! as an offering 1 I have never heard that the old 
Egyptian Pharaohs, in reciprocating civilities with any neighbouring 
king, ever presented him with some well-grown crocodile, or a case of 
beetles with their appropriate garniture. Hut lot the serpent paf-s. 
You lmvo still to account for the vipers and the tortoise. And if you 
a] lego in apology that these were but the dregs and refuse of a once 
richly freighted embassy, and that all that was of value, tho pearls and 
spice?, had been sold : then as it could only have been sold under the 
pressure of want, you have to show that under the circumstances the 
pressure of want was probable Now, though the journey before our 
ambassadors was long and perhaps dangerous, it was over no strange 
and untrodden country, but along the most ancient route in the world," 
frequented by caravans, with many stopping places well known and 
at ascertained distances ; 5 ' it is scarcely credible, then, that they should 
set out olhcrwiso than provided against all contingencies, as well pro- 
vided at least as the merchants whom they probably accompanied, and 
scarcely ercdiblo that they should have actually suffered from want. 
Hut 'may not tho troubles which then harassed tho Parthian Empire 
have delayed their progress, lengthened their journey, and increased 
its expenses? Yes, but as those troubles wcro now of longstanding, 
thoj' appear, surely, rather as a reason against tho setting out of tho 
embassy than as one for its miserable plight on arrival. 

3dly. Tho Paurava Prince to whom Lassen would ascribe this 
embassy, obtained his throne only after the death of Kadphises II, and 
in tho beginning of our rera. And as Kadphises conquered India, more 
properly, the Punjab and Kabulistan, according to Lassen himself 
about 24 H.c. and died about 10 u.c, 25 and as our embassy met Angus- 



• 3 Arriun spcahs of a Xtcj^.npnc lo»c, extending, evidently from tlio context, in 
the direction of India through Baclrin. Kxp. Alcxniid. iii. L, 21 e. 

51 v. Mansioncs l'arthictc Isidori Chnnxccni. Olograph. Minor' iv. Didot cd., 
and n short account of another route for |;oods in l'liny, Hist. Nat. vi., xix. 

;:i Lassen ul supra ii. 411 p. corrected by note 8, p. ill!). Kadphises wain-- 
Bchcinlich Indicn 21 v. Christ! G. crobortc und clwa M Jaliren n.'.chhcr starb. 
Wilson, Arinna Antiqua places him, however, " not earlier than the commence- 
ment of the Christian rera," and seems to have misunderstood Lassen when hr> 
adds tint " Lassen proposes the end of tho 1st century as the term of the long- 
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tiis at Santos 20 n.c, it very evidently could not bo tlio embassy of 
tlio Paurava Prince. And it could hardly have roprcscntod either 
Kadphiscs, or tlio King whom Kadphiscs dethroned ; because it is 
improbablo that Kadphiscs, in any transaction with a foreign sove- 
reign would appear disguised under a Hindu name ; and vory improb- 
able that either the king who had just conquered a kingdom, or the 
king who was on tlio point of losing one, should occupy himself with 
embassies not of a political, but of a purely commercial character, 
and for an object, which tlio very countries that separated hint 
from Home rendered impossible. 

But how then account for all that surprises us in this embassy i 
What do we gather from Damascenus' narrativo? 

I. Ho met our ambassadors at Autioch Epidaphno. Now Antioch 
Epidnphnc is so situated that it is just as probable they arrived there 
on the road to Greece from the western coast of the Indian Peninsula 
cither by way of Iho Red Sea and Alexandria or tho Persian Gulf and 
the Euphrates, as by tho mid-Asiatic route and from tho Punjab. 

II. Damascenus mentions as accompanying or attached to tho 
embassy, a native of Bargosa, and though he states that tho ambassa- 
dorial letter was written in tho name of Porits, yet Strabo rather ascribes 
it to a Pandion : and as Barygaza is a trading town at tho mouth of tho 
Kerbudda on tho Indian coast, and Pandya a kingdom extending along 
tho Western shores of the Indian Peninsula, to tho Western coast of 
India, I conclude with Strabo, that tho embassy probably belongs. 

.111. This nativo of Bnrgosii, or Barygaza, Sanscrit, Varikatchn 
(J illicit), is described as a Hindu, and bears a namcZarinanos Chogan, 
Sanscrit craniawikarjiV Father of the Shamans, which points him 
out of the Buddhist faith, and a priest and as his death proves a 
priest earnest in his faith. His companions then were probably Hindus 
also, and perhaps Buddhists, and tlio representatives of a Hindu, and 
possibly a Buddhist prince. 

IV. The wretched presents— the Greek letter — the sort of doubt 
which hangs over tho name and country of the prince, arc all indica- 
tive, not of tho sovereign of a great kingdom, but of tho potty mja 
of some commercial town or iusignilicaut district. 

V. Tho presents not uusuited to the tastes of Augustus, and the 

(loin of Kwlpliiscs, 35!i p. As to the extent of his dominions, Lnasen ib. 8)11 p. 
observes •* Seine Ueiiinlmio, lielicirsclier tier Krtle, maelit Anspiliolic uiif eiii 
ntisgcilelmtcs lleieb. Diese Aiisprilclie miisseii auf Iviibulislnn untl tins l'linjitl) 
besclirilukt wcrden." 

M Lnssen ut supra iii. 00 p. 
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Grcok lottor, and its puroly commercial tone, indicate that our em- 
bassy was planned and organized by Greek traders, and more for 
Greek than Hindu interests. 

VI. This ombassy is conceivable only under the supposition that 
if it forwarded tho interests of tho Greeks who planned it, it also 
bcucfitod the Hindu prince, who was induced to lend it his name. 

But who was this I'rinco 1 who theso Greeks ? and what their 
common interests ? The prince and his residence wo are unablo to 
idontify. Thcro is nothing in the reptiles of the presents, largor 
indeed in Guzcrnt, 27 but common to the whole western coast of India, 
which can cnablo us to fix on the locale of the embassy. If we turn 
to the name of the prince, we find that ho is a I'orus in the ambas- 
sadorial lottcr, but hud become Pimdion when Str.ibo wrote 28 and the 
Peninsula was better known. A I'uru of tho 1'nnjAb we have seen 
that in all probability he was not; and I do not understand how he 
could well havo been a l'amlynn; because Pandyan was a great and 
powerful sovereign, and of tho Saiva faith, 29 the most bigottcd of the 
Hindu forms of religion, and was not likely therefore either to have 
initiated a commercial alliance with n. foreign state, or to have initiated 
it by such an embassy as ours. D'Anville suggests that ho was a 
Rana of Ougcin, who claimed a descent from I'orus. 3 " But surely a 
descent from Poms, real or protended, is not in itself sufficient to 
identify our prince, unless it can bo shown that like the Pandyans and 
the Guptas, ho attached to his own name that of his ancestors, used it 
as a family name, or in all public documents styled himself son of 
I'm n. Besides, it seems to me that Ougein is too far inland to have 

'-' For the serpents of Guzcrat sen Forbes Orientnl Memoirs i. 4110 : for tlie 
partridges of the Ncrbudda, the black kind arc .striking from tlioir beauty, none 
mnarkablo for thoir size, id. 001 . Wight tho partridge of the embassy, large as 
n hawk, havo been the jungle fowl which Forbes describes ns having something of 
the plumage of tho partridge. 

- a As tho kingdom of 1'niidya according to the Periplus Eryth. Anony. is the 
S. Dcccaii and extends from Nelkiindii, Nolisiirani, to Komar, (,'npo C'omorin (54, 
fiS § Didot ed.) wo see how with the encrcase in tho direct trade the name I'andioii 
should become bettor known at Alexandria than Unit of I'orus, find at length take 
lis place. 

-' Tho prevailing form of tho Hindu religion in the south of the Peninsula uns 
r.t the commencement of the Christian iciil and some time before it, most probably 
that of Sivn. Hist. Sketch of l'andya. Wilson Journal Hoy. As. Soc. iii. 201 p. 

'•*> Vincent's Commerce of tho AiitiinN, ii. 407. It is perhaps as well to state, 
that from nnoto of Wilson's in his sketch of l'andya, it seems that the Harivansa 
and Agnl Purana make Pandya of the line of I'uru; but that as he is not so 
specified in tho Vishnu Purana, Wilson is of opinion that "his insertion is the work 
of move rcccut authorities." Journal, Roy. As. Soc. iii. No. 1 note. 
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t'oino into direct contact with Greek traders, and to liavo known any- 
thing of Augustus and the Itonian Empire. To recur then to our 
narrative, it records the name of ono Indian town, Bargosa, or Bary- 
gaza." And in the neighbourhood of Barygaza, and indeed through- 
out the Northern part of the Peninsula, statues and temples of Buddha 
are still seen, which indicate that there formerly Buddhism was cer- 
tainly recognised, perhaps flourished, and was on the ascendant." Bary- 
gaza besides, situated at tho mouth of a great river, was when tho 
l'oriplus was written a placo of considerable trade, tho great anil legal 
mart" of commerce with tho West, a city thcreforo which would 
probably avail itself with eagerness of any opportunity for assuring 
its friendly relations with its great customer, Home ; and to it I should , 
be inclined to refer our embassy. But when wo remember that 
Damasccnus miscalls it, and that Strabo copies and docs not correct 
him, and never himself notices the placo, wo may well doubt whether 
in the times we arc speaking of, it was frequented by Greeks, or bettor 
known to them than the other commercial ports on the saino part of 
the coast." And except that ono of its citizens was in tho ambassa- 
dorial suite, I do not think it can show any special claim to our 
embassy. 

Who our Greeks were wo may more accurately determine. After 
the destruction of tho Persian Empire, tho two great Western marts 
for tho produce of Iudia wore Palmyra and Alexandria. But with 
regard to Palmyra — 

I. Its distauco from tho Peninsula of India was too short, and tho 
route through the Persian Gulph and up the Euphrates too direct to 
admit of a journey so long, that from tho mere timo it occupied, as 
hinted by Damasccnus, several of the ambassadors should have died 
on tho road. 



: '' Har.vgaza was the port of Oilgein nml may liavo belonged to it, tivt ot rttiry 
(Ine.stliuic region!) koi i% avaroXfc no\ie Atyo/imi 0£i|i'>) tv i) Kal ra paai\ua 
nportpor i;i>, 00 >'/C navra • (if Jiopuynfri Kar<i0f(nr<u, 48 §. 

•"- Forties In tlio plates to his Oriental [Memoirs, gives it statue of liitddhu 
(lie calls it of Pnravant) which lie saw at Cainbay, and oflliiddhitst figures oil columns 
at S.ilsetle. llioiicn Thsaiig, in noticing (lie state of Buddhism in^Jlarygaza and 
Oiigcin, sneaks of it as on tho decline, iii. I fit, as nourishing in Quzcnit, ib. KI5, 
and in the Konlinn, ib. 147. 

10 Nut always so, Tho Periulus tells us that K«\Xm'n (hodio Culliani noil 
longe a Iiombay distans) tnt top Sapayai'ov roc 7rp(o/3ur«pou xpovwv ifnrapiov 
y-io/iK ov. /lira yap to Kiiraa\nv qvniv Xavfuvt) ikiuXvOi) tori iro\v, lent yap 
r<i in rvyiie ut tovtovc roue totcovq iiofiaWovra. w\oia EXXni'iira fitra $v\an>ic 
d£ VapvyaZa uoiiytrat. 02 § with tho note. 

:a See preceding note. 
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II. Palmyra at tins period (still retained its national character and 
civilization, and was essentially a Syrian republic. It had not yet 
merged into that Grteco-Roman city which it became, after the time of 
Trajan, and which its ruins and the legends on its coins and tho 
names of somo of its citizens illustrate. 35 Greek and Roman residents 
it no doubt admitted, but thoy could havo been neither numerous 
enough, nor powerful enough to havo organised and forwarded our 
embassy. 

III. Palmyra, situated in the desert some eighty miles from the 
Euphrates, was preeminently an inland town. Its citizens and resi- 
dent strangers wcro merchants, warehousemen, carriers, agents, bat 
they assuredly wcro not seafaring men ; they possessed no ships, but 
received tho produce of India through tho Arabs, whoso vessels 
delivered it at Sura or Thapsacus on tho Euphrates, whence it was 
brought on camels to Palmyra/. They neither had nor could have any 
direct intercourse with India, and without such an intercourse our 
embassy is not concoi vable. 

IV. Palmyra is not likely to have encouraged any Indian embassy 
to the Roman Emperor. It was a free city." Its inhabitants had not 
forgotten the designs of Anthony and tho dangers they had but lately 
escaped," and it was not probable (hat they would now, of their own 
free will, call Roman attention to their wealth, and place the Indians, 
from whom they derived it, in direct communication with their own 
best customers. Through Palmyra this embassy could not have made 
its way to Augustus. 

AVo turn now to the Greeks of Alexandria. Alexandria, with a 
population made up of about every nation under the sun was essen- 
tially a Greek city. It carried' on a large, profitable, and increasing 
trado with the East. 38 And though at the period of our embassy, its 



5i For tliis nccount of ralmyra I have consulted Pliny, Hist. Nnt. v. 21 j 
Gibbon's Roman Emperors, c. xi. vol. i.; Ilecrcn'sMannalof Ant. Hist. 349, 57 pp. j 
tho Art. Zcnobia Smith's Gli. and Horn. lliog. Diet., and the Art. Palmyra by 
Fliigel, and 1'elUograpliio iv. 2, by Gesenius, Uracil. Oniber's Encyclopedic. 

30 Palmyra vclut tcrris cxcintii a roram natura priuatii lorle, inter duo 

impcria Minima, Homniioriim i'nrllioruniquc, ct prima in discordia semper utrumipio 
curn. Plin. lit supra — privatii sorte, sui juris. 

" Anthony sent out a. body of cavalry to surprizo and plunder Palmyra, 
fiik'pn /ill' ttrmtXbii' nuroic, in I'w/Kdwi' Km llcpOuniiut' owrif t^opioi, «c ntnripouc 
imtiZuoC <i\ -l "'> '/ IT0 ("" t"l> oi' r 'C kii/h£"U<" /'«" lK lUpaavra Ivima ry Apafliy 
ciariOuiroi i'tv ry l'w/miwi'. Appian do Dell. Civ. v. ix. Appian attributes this 
expedition to a desire for plunder only. I suspect it was rallicr undertaken in tho 
interests of Alexandria. 

*'• Strabo statca that ill the timo of the Ptolemies some 20 ships only (xvii. L. i. e. 
VOL. XVII. Y 
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merchants seldom ventured beyond the Arab Ports of Cane and Aden," 
where they traded for tho products and manufactures of India ; they 
nevertheless occasionally sailed for the Indian Seas, and inado their way 
even to tho Ganges. And as they then interfered with tho Arab 
monopoly, they saw themselves every whore jealously watched and 
opposed by tho Arabs, every whoro treated as interlopers, and had 
every where to encounter tho persecutions of an excited populace. 
Only in some of tho smaller and therefore neglected ports, could they 
find opportunity and permission to trade. And then how eagerly 
would they lay before tho authorities tho advantages of a direct trado ! 
They would show them tho prices asked and obtained by tho Arabs 
for Hindu and Greek commodities, and point out how of tho profits 
the Arabs carried away tho lion's share. And if they fell in with 
eomo Raja of tho Buddhist faith, a faith without tho projudicos of race, 
proselytising, catholic, and not avcrso to travel, they surely would 
easily porsurido him, as in after times tho Rajah of Ceylon was per- 
suaded, to further and attempt to assuro the direct trado by an embassy, 
tho details of which a small Prince would willingly leave to them. 

But besides this commercial interest common to both peoples, tho 
Greeks of Alexandria had an interest of their own in getting up this 
embassy. In tho great civil war, not long concluded, they had been 
partisans of Anthony, they had fought in his ranks, and wero tho last 
to yield after his defeat. They had to conciliato tho favour of tho 
conqueror. But they wero no vulgar flatterers, theirs was not that 
adulation which repeats ever tho samo cuckoo noto of praise, Thoy 
studied their man, and to his temper and character adapted their tone. 
To tho literary Claudius they devoted a new room in thoir Museum, 40 
and placed his works among their class-books. Tho theatre-circus- 
loving Nero thoy wheedled by hired bauds of artistic claqueurs.* 1 And 
the usurpation of tho plebeian Vespasian they sanctioned by endowing 
him with miraculous powers. 41 How now would such a peoplo seek to 

130) ventured to cross the Indian sons, but that tlio trado had so greatly in- 
creased that he himself saw ut Myos llormus 120 ships destined Tor India, L. ii. 
v. c. 12 §. 

3(1 Vincent's Commerce, of the Anticnla ii. 63, and Poriplus 27 c. 

4,1 Dcniqitc ct Griocas seeipsit historins Quaruiu caussA voter! Alexan- 
dria; Mnsco altenim additum ox ipsius nomine ; iiistitutumquo lit quotnnuis in 
altero Tupjii/rik-wi' libel, nltero KapxtfSoviaKav, dicbus slatutis, volut in auditorio 
rccilareiitiir. Suetonius Claud. 42 c. 

" " Cnptus nulcm modulalis Alcxandiianorum laudationibus, qui do novo coin- 
meattt Neapolim cunlluxerunt, plurcs Alexandria evocavit" Nero 20 o. 

K Auctoritas ct quasi mnjestas qiucdnin, ut scilicet inopinato ct ndhuc novo 
Triucipi deerat ; hrco quoquo acccssit. 13 plobo quidam luuiiuibus orbatus, item 
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win oyer tho politic Augustus 1 They bring to his feet theso Indian 
ambassadors, and thus raiso him to a rivalship with Alexander. That 
he was too wiso and far-seeing to bo himself deceived, is probablo 
enough, but is no valid objection. What cared ho that tho crown was 
of copper-gilt, arid the robes of tinsel, provided that tho plaudits wcro 
real? Tho object of tho Alexandrians was not to imposo on him, 
but to gain his favour by onabling him to impose on tho Roman people; 
and that they fully succeeded, Iloman history sulliciciitly testifies. 

In conclusion, I thus explain mid account for our embassy. In 
tho Northern half of tho Indian Peninsula, a Hindu Raja in his 
intercourse with Grook merchants, often hears from them of the great- 
ness and wealth of their metropolis, and of tho advantages which ho 
and his country would derivo from 111010 intimate commercial relations 
with it ; and they adviso an embassy, and offer a passago in their ship 
for tho ambassadors and for such presents as they can conveniently 
carry, and bo conveniently send. Tho raja is persuaded. In due courso 
tho embassy arrives at Alexandria, and for Alexandria only it may 
have been origiually intended. Rut tho Alexandrians, alive to their 
own interests, quickly forward it on to Augustus, and givo it weight 
and dignity by affixing to tho Greek letter with which they provide it, 
a well-known and time-honoured name Tho presents they leave 
unchanged, aware that tho travel-worn ambassadors, whoso home is 
so distant that somo of them havo died on their way to Cajsar, will 
impress tho imagination moro strongly than heaps of barbaric pearl 
and gold. 

Whilo I offer this explanation, I do not pretend that it is entirely 
satisfactory, *' refutation-tight ;" enough if it seem to others as to me, 
less improbable, less open to objection, more siinplo, and more in 
accordance- with the facts given than others. 

alius (lebili crurc, sedcutom— ndicrunt, orantcs opcm valctudinis, demoostratnm a 
Scrapido per (juietem.— Cum vix fides cssot— iilcoquo no cxporiri quidem audiret, 
Iiortuiitibua nmicis pnlom pro condone utruraq: tontavit, ueo eventus defuit. Vcspa- 
siaiuiB, id. 7 c. The samo miracles are related by Tacitus ; but in Tacitus, Ves- 
pasian is only mystified. Hist. iv. 01. 
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